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Reviews 

A Dome of Many Colored Glass, by Amy Lowell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Miss Lowell's volume contains sonnets and lyrics, 
chiefly reflective and contemplative, somewhat remote 
and approaching a tonal twilight, but rhythmic in quality 
and exhibiting purity of taste and an instinct for artistic 
selection. 

This book, the little volume by Mrs. Fiske, that by 
Miss Garvin, and other recent publications of feminine 
authorship, justify a rather interesting characterization: 
that is, that in this day and generation, in our country, 
it is the women who sing. 

The lyric note, the pure song-quality, is very largely 
sheltered by feminine wings. By their ministration is the 
Cavalier music prolonged, and the half-forgotten Eliza- 
bethan kinship between verse and the stringed instru- 
ment. This is no small contribution, certainly; for the 
idea that delicacy and strength may not be synonymous 
is one that especially needs negative emphasis in this 
day of the confused sense of correspondence between the 
brutal and the strong. The observation is made casually, 
but there are many voices to sustain it. The singing 
man, it may be, is out of fashion; but we regret the loss of 
the lute-player as well as the lute. 
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